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THE STATE OF 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


SPECIMEN OF SHAKSPEREAN 


A query has been made as to the state of Shak- 
sperean bibliography, and it still awaits an answer 
—in lieu of which, as it would open a wide field 
of discussion, I produce this short note. 

When we reflect on the incomparable celebrity 
of our dramatist, on the number of his editors and 
annotators, and on the efforts of successive col- 
lectors of book-rarities, we are apt to rely on the 
bibliographic statements of former writers, and 
to doubt if any further particulars of that de- 
se ription are in reserve for fresh i inquirers. 

But, as Bacon says, “ the opinion of plenty is 
amongst the causes of want,” and the remark is 
not inapplicable to this question. We have been 
over-awed by the fame of Steevens, of Reed, of 
Malone, etc. Now, they were as far from being 
faultless as were many of their contemporaries, 
and I protest—not in pride, but as a —s 
and an encouragement to others —that I scarcely 
ever scrutinise a subject without finding compe for 
criticism, either as to facts or inferences. I am 
persuaded, therefore, that a studious re-examina- 
tion of the early editions of the works of Shak- 
spere would lead to the correction of many errors 
and oversights. 

I promise no more than a specimen, and make 
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| choice of two of the most admired plays — The 


comical history of the merchant of Venice, and The 


| tragedy of Macbeth. 


In 1765 Johnson printed list of the early 
quarto editions ha, the plays, which had been given 
to him by Mr. Steevens. We therein read — 
“1. Merchant of Venice, William Shakespea 

J. K. | R.) for Thomas Heves., 
Do. W. Shakespeare, 1600, J 
3. Do, William Si 
Hayes. 

*4. Do. William Shake speare, 

The asterisk prefixed to No. 4 
tion was ‘in no former tables.’ ” 

This list was re-edited by Ste 
and in 1793; also by Reed in 1803. Its correct- 

shall be tested. I contend that the ed 
printed by J. Roberts was the first, and 
that the 1652 is a non-entity. 
In support of these arguments I must give the 
titles of the two editions of 1600. Of the others 
it —— be sufficient to speak narrative ly. 
history of the merchant of 
With the extreme cruelty of Shylocke the lew 
the saide merchant, in cutting a iust pound of his flesh, 
And the obtaining of Portia, by the choyse of three 
caskets. Written by W. Shakespeare. Printed by J, 
Roberts, 1600.” 4°. A—K in fours. 

“ The most excellent historie of the merchant of Venice. 
With the extreame crueltie of Shylocke the lewe towards 
the aay 1 merchant, in cutting a iust pound of his flesh; 
and the obtayning of Portia by the choyse of three chests. 
As it hath beene diuers times . ted by ‘the lord chamber- 
laine his seruants. W ritte n by William Shakespeare. 
At London, printed by I. RK. for Thomas Heyes, and are 
to be sold in Paules Church-yard, at the signe of the 
Greene Dragon. 1600.” 4°. A—I in fours; K two leaves. 

The identity of J. Roberts and I. R. is proved 
by the device at the end of the two editions. — 
Now, I believe the edition printed by J. Roberts 
to be the Ep1Tio princeps, 1. Because it was en- 
tered for publication in 1598: the other edition 
was not entered till 28 Oct. 1600. Because 
the title is more brief — and it seems improbable 
that a full title should be reduced. 3. Because 
in cases of dispute arising out of rival claims to 
publication it was customary to require the second 
claimant to employ the first as the printer of the 
book in question: so we see it above. Herbert 
mentions a similar case with regard to the same 
printer. 

Roberts seems to have been connected with the 
theatres, as he held the copyright of the bills for 
players, but Hayes succeeded in establishing his 
claim to The merchant of Venice, and the editor of 
the folio of 1623 adopted his text. 

The reported edition of 1652 I can soon de- 
molish. — I have the edition of 1637, and the said 
~ — —s of 1652. The former was printed 

M. A for Laurence Hayes, and the latter is 
n# to be printed for William Leake. The leaf 
A 4 being loose, I suspected a trick of the trade, 
and so it proved. Master Leake had cancelled 
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the title-leaf of 1637, reprinted it with the list of 
characters as then given — now ascribed to Rowe! 
— and an advertisement of some of his own publi- 
cations, among which are six plays. 

It might be unsafe to adopt this conclusion from 
one instance, but other copies tell the same tale. 
It required more than twice seven years to sell off 
an impression of the Merchant of Venice. 

I proceed to treat of Macbeth. A List of plays 
altered from Shakspeare, tormed by Steevens with 
the assistance of Reed, was printed in the anno- 
tated editions of 1790, 1793, 1803, ete. 

In that list I find but one edition of Macbeth 
before the year 1675. It is thus described — 

Macbeth, a tragedy, with all the alterations, amend- 
ments, additions, and new songs; as it is now acted at 
the Duke's Theatre. By Sir William D’Avenant. 1674. 
Ato, 

Now, I affirm that there is no edition of Mac- 
beth so entitled, and that three altered editions of 
the play were printed at that period — which, to 
speak bibliographically, are omitted. I transcribe 
the titles from copies in my own possession — 

(1.) Macbeth: atragedy. Acted ‘at the Dukes-Thea- 
tre. London, printed for William Cademan at the Popes- 
Head in the New Exchange, in the Strand. 1673. 4°. 
»p. 4+68 = 72, 

, M2.) Macbeth, atragedy. With all the alterations, amend- 
ments, additions, and new songs. As it’s now acted at the 
Dukes Theatre. London, printed for P. Chetwin, and are 
to be sold by most booksellers, 1674. 4°. pp. 4+ 66 = 70. 

(3.) Macbeth, a tragedy: with all the alterations, 
amendments, additions, and new songs. As it is now 
acted at the Dukes Theatre. London: printed for <A. 
Clark, and are to be sold by most booksellers, 1674. 4°. 
pp- 4+-60 = 64. 

The edition reported by Steevens is anonymous. 
The name of Sir William Davenant, to whom 
Downes ascribes the alterations, should therefore 
have been printed within brackets. It is one of 
the indispensable rules of bibliography. 

The three editions of which I have transcribed 
the titles attest the popularity of this splendid 
drama. Among the actors were Mr. Nath. Lee 
and Mr. Betterton. The editions of 1674 contain 
an argument of forty lines —which I have traced 
to the MIKPO’KOSMO3 of Peter Heylyn. It is, of 
course, the story of Macbeth — “ than which,” says 
the ingenious author, “for variety of action, or 
strangeness of event, I never met with any more 
pleasing.” — Neither of the three editions contains 
the name of Shakspere, nor of Sir William Dave- 
nant, and it is due to the public to give some ac- 
count of the contents of each edition. 

The Macbeth of 1673 contains the received 
text of Shakspere, with three lyrical additions. 
At the end of Act II. Scene 2. we have “ Speak, 
sister, is the deed done ?" = 15 lines; at the end 
of Act II. Scene 3., “ Let's have a dance upon the 
heath,” = 16 lines; and at the end of Act III. 
Scene 5., “‘ Come away Hecate, Hecate, Oh! come 
away,” =34 lines. 








The other editions~ contain the above songs, 
with variations; also, “ Black spirits, and white,” 
&e. To read all the alterations and amendments 
is a task beyond the reach of mortal patience ! 

Malone ‘was not aware that any of the above 
specimens of witch-lore had appeared before 1674 
— nor was Steevens. Others assert that the list 
of characters to Macbeth was first supplied by 
Rowe. Now it is given in each of the above 
editions. 

Boswell is pleased to observe that the quarto 
plays subsequent to the folio of 1623 are “ ad- 
mitted on all hands to be wufterly worthless.” I 
hope it will henceforth be admitted that they are 
worth examination. Bouton Corney. 





CHARLES MARSHALL NOT THE INVENTOR OF 
THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

In an article on “ Electricity and the Electric 
Telegraph,” which appears in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine for the current month, the writer assumes, as 
a res adjudicata, that the name of the inventor of 
the electric telegraph was Charles Marshall, and 
indulges in a somewhat glowing eulogy on Charles 
Marshall's merits. Iam not in a position abso- 
lutely to affirm that the writer is wrong, but 
having given perbaps more attention to this sub- 


ject than any other person, I am certainly in a 


position to prove that the name of the inventor 
of the electric telegraph is still involved in mys- 
tery ; and that we have no more reason to believe 
it was Charles Marshall, than that it was Charles 
Mackenzie, or any other name beginning with the 
letters C. M. 

That the writer of the letter, dated “ Renfrew, 
Feb. 1, 1753,” which appeared in the Scots’ Ma- 
gazine of the succeeding month, is really entitled 
to the honour of this important invention, there 
can be no doubt; and from the fact that he as- 
sumes the above letters as his signature, there 
seems to be a strong probability that they were 
the initials of his name; but although that letter 
was first republished in the leading columns of the 
Glasgow Reformers’ Gazette, in Nov. 1853, accom- 
panied with some remarks of my own strongly 
urging investigation, and although in the interval 
my pursuits have been much directed to these 
subjects, I have not been able from that time to 
the present to discover any farther clue to the 
name of the writer. 

It is true that the letter, having been redis- 
covered by Sir David Brewster (probably in con- 
sequence of its appearance in the Reformers’ 
Gazette), and republished at his request in the 
Glasgow Commonwealth of the 21st January, 1854, 
elicited, nearly five years afterwards, a communi- 
cation from Mr. Dick, giving what he considered 
to be good reasons for believing that C. M. was 
none other than a Charles Marshall, who resided, 
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towards the close of the last century, in Well 
Meadows, Paisley. Mr. Dick was led to this con- 
clusion by finding that name in a list of sub- 


scribers appended to a copy of Knox's History of | 


the Reformation, which was published at Paisley 
in 1791, and which had remained in his family. 
His uncle’s name was also in the list, and he re- 
collected to have heard his mother say : — 

“ There was a very clever man living in Paisley at 
that time, that had formerly lived in Renfrew. He asked 
my uncle, as zhey were acquainted, to canvass for sub- 
scribers in Renfrew. 
room with coal reek (smoke), and make lightning speak 
and write upon the wall,” &c. 


Mr. Dick plausibly argues that the man who 
solicited his uncle to canvass for subscribers pro- 
bably subscribed himself; and he says, “ he thinks 
it gives some probability to the name being Charles 
Marshall,” that he finds this to be the only name 
in the list of about 1000 subscribers which an- 
swers to the initials C. M. 

Mr. Dick's letter, prior to its publication, was 
forwarded by the editor of the Commonwealth to 
Sir David Brewster, who seems to have given it a 
very hasty and careless perusal ; for, instead of 


The said clever man could light a | 


even doubting the writer's “ probabilities,” he ac- | 


tually assumes in his reply, as facts, that “ Charles 
Marshall was a resident in Renfrew about the time 
when C. M.’s letter was written ;” that “Charles 
Marshall was a clever man” —that “ Charles Mar- 
shall was known as a person who could make 
lightning speak,” &c.—and that he was not only 
the inventor of the electric telegraph, but also of 
coal gas. 

Now all this is pure assumption. 
Dick says nothing of the kind. 
Charles Marshall's name in a list of subscribers to 
a work published at Paisley in 1791, or nearly 
forty years after C. M.'s letter was written; and 
he has reason to believe that a certain “ clever 


Even Mr. | 
He merely finds | 
| Junius. 


man,” who was conversant with chemistry and | 


electricity, and who had formerly resided in Rey- 
frew, took a special interest in the book. But 
then even Mr. Dick’s inference, that the man 
who asked others to canvass for a book would 
probably subscribe himself, is little consistent with 
our modern experience in these matters: for 
where do we find canvassers for publications put- 
ting down their own names as subscribers ? 

I mention these things merely to show how 
readily even men of science and acute reasoners, 
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| the Scots’ Magazine, and therefore not the inven- 

tor of the electric telegraph, I succeeded in ascer- 
| taining positively about a year ago, on the highest 
possible authority. Through the kindness of a 
venerable friend in Paisley I traced out the fact 
that a Charles Marshall, who once resided in the 
Well Meadows, had come from Aberdeen; and 
that a son of his, a clergyman, was still living. 
Discovering the address of this gentleman, I applied 
to him for information: and he states in his reply 
that he had no doubt his father was the Charles 
Marshall who appears in Mr. Dick's list; but 
that he could not be the C. M. of the Scots’ 
Magazine. 

About six or eight months ago an anonymous 
letter appeared in the Glasgow Herald, the writer 
of which pretended to state, on good authority, 
that C. M. was a Charles Morrison—who was born 
in Greenock, resided for some time in Renfrew, 
and finally emigrated to America. The story was 
plausible ; but, although the writer has been twice 
called upon to produce either his name or autho- 
rities, he has hitherto declined to do so. And 
from certain inconsistencies in his alleged facts, 1 
have little or no doubt in my own mind that the 
letter was a deliberate hoax. 

I have merely farther to state, that at the time 
when C. M.'s letter was first disinterred from the 
Scots’ Magazine, and republished in the Reformers’ 
Gazette in Nov. 1853, the most diligent search 
was made by the schoolmaster of Renfrew, who is 
also session-clerk, not only in the records of the 
kirk-session, but also among the old people of the 
parish, without a shadow of success: and, strange 
as it may appear, the name of C. M. remains at 
the present moment as great a mystery as that of 
Geo. Buair, 


Glasgow. 





STRANGE PASSAGE IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

The particulars of the following historical instance 
of the supernatural being very little known, we have 
thought it proper to supply the curious readers of 
our publication with the account in extenso. It is 
extracted as it appears in a very reverend old 


| volume now lying before the present writer, and 


like Sir David Brewster, may jump at unwar- | 


rantable conclusions when they do not take the 
trouble to study their subject attentively; and 
the article in the Cornhill Magazine tor this 
month is sufficient proof how easily the public are 
misled by the authority of great names in matters 
of scientific faith. 

That the Charles Marshall who resided at Well 
Meadows, Paisley, in 1791, was not the C. M. of 


displaying the manuscript annotations of indivi- 
duals long deposited in their final homes, though 
their thoughts on these strange subjects, as 
equally as ours, still live. The old paper and 
type, the rusty ink, the traces of the little acts as 
the reader sat and marked, and more especially 
the vivid notions of forgotten men, over whose 
graves more than two centuries and a half of 
grass has waved, and whose ideas, at this moment 
inspected, might have been those of any living 
man among us yesterday, are striking. What- 
ever may be thought of the absolute fact of the 
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apparition, the historical vouchers are so cogent, 
the attestations so respectable, and, better than 
all, the vraisemblance, and, as a lawyer might say, 
the “inner persuasions of the evidence” so per- 
fect, that one might pause before really rejecting. 
Reappearing in various forms in biographical and 
historical accounts, which have come down to us 
from this period, we have never yet encountered 
the verification as produced very nearly at the 
time at which the appearance is stated to have 
taken place. In the coldest and most reluctant— 
and, we may add, the most scientific of minds — 
a feeling of awe will intrude as the fancy dimly 


glances at the possibility of such unbelieved-of 
- ' 


matters :— 


“ A Postscript of a Letter of Mr. Douche, concerning the 
appearing of the Shade of Sir George Villiers, Father 
to the first Duke of Buckingham. 

“ Sir, — 

“ Since the writing of the premises, a passage con- 
cerning an Apparition of Sir George Villiers giving 
warning of his son’s (the Duke of Buckingham’s) murder 
is come into my mind, which hath been assured, by a 
servant of the Duke's, to be a creat truth Phus it hap- 


pened. Some few days before the Duke's going to 
Portsmouth (where he was stabbed by Felton), the ap- 
pearance of his father, Sir George Villiers, made itself 


visible to one Parker (formerly his own servant, but then 
ervant to the Duke) in his morning chamber-gown. 
He charged Parker to tell his son that he should decling 
that emplovment and design he was going upon, or else 
he would certainly be murdered. Parker promised the 
apparition to do it, but neglected it. The Duke, making 
preparations for his cpedition, the apparition came 
again to Parker, taxing him very severely for his breach 
of promise, and required him not to delay the acquainting 
his son of the danger he was in. Then Parker the next 
day tells the Duke that his Father's Ghost had twice ap- 
peared to him, and had commanded him to give him 





that warning. The Duke slighted it, and told him he 
was an old doting fool. That night the Apparition came 
to Parker a third time, saving: * Parker, thou hast done 
well in warning my son of his danger. But, though he 
will not vet believe thee, Go to him once more however, 


and tell him from me by such a token (naming a private 
token), whi nobody knows but only he and I, that if 
he will not refuse his journey such a knife as this is 
(pulling a long knife out from under his gown) will be 
his death.” ‘This message Parker also delivered the next 
day to the Duke, who, when he heard the private token, 
visibly changed tenance in the sight of Parker, and 
inwardly believed that he had it from his Father verita- 
bly. Y t honour was utterly 
at stake, » could not go back from what he was 

»)sworna ged to, come life, come death! This real 
visitation Parker, after the Duke’s murder, with infinite 
wonder, communicated to his fellow-servant, Henry See- 
ley, who told it to a reverend divine, a neighbour of 


yw said that his 





mine. From wh mouth, indeed, I have it. This Henry 
Seeley has not been dead above twenty years: and his 
habitation, for several vears before his death, was at 


North-Currey (North Cray), but three miles from this 
place. . 
“ My friend, the divine aforesaid, was an intimate ac- 
quaintance of this Henry Seeley’s, and assures me he was 
1 person of known truth and integrity. 

; “James Dover.” 
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“ Advertisement concerning this same singular and well- 
attested Narration. 

“This story I certify that I heard (but a certain other 
name was put for that of Parker) with great assurance 
and with fuller circumstances from a person of honour. 
But I shall content myself to note only what I find in 
a letter of Mr. Timothy Lockett, of the same place as 
Mr. James Douche. That this apparition to Mr. Parker 
was, all three times, towards midnight, when he was 
reading in some book or otherwise quietly occupied. 
And he mentions that the Duke’s expedition was hasty, 
and for the relief of Rochelle: then sore pressed. The 
rest is much what as Mr. Douche has declared. But I 
will not omit the close of Mr. Lockett’s letter. I was 
confirmed in the truth of these extraordinary particulars, 
saith he, by Mr. Henry Seeley, who was then a servant 
with this Mr. Parker to the Duke. And he told me that 
he knew Mr. Parker to be a religious and sober person, 
no way given to extravagancies either of speech or 
thought: and that every particular related was, to his 
knowledge, of substantial fact, and true.” 

HARGRAVE JENNINGS. 


FEUDAL HOMAGE OF THE STEWARD OF 
SCOTLAND TO THE KING OF ENGLAND. 


In Michaelmas Term in the thirty-fifth year of 


K. Edward [I., the Lord Treasurer delivered into 
the Court of Exchequer an instrument made 
under the signatures of two Public Notaries, and 
under the seal of James Steward of Scotland, con- 
cerning the homage and fealty done to the King 
by the said James. ‘The import of the said in- 
strument was this. On the 23rd day of October, 
1306, James Steward of Scotland appeared before 
the Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield, Lord Trea- 
surer, and several other persons hereunder named, 
and did fealty to King Edward I. for all his lands, 
and confirmed his said fealty in all its articles and 
points by his corporal oath, taken upon the con- 
secrated body of Christ, and upon the two holy 
crosses, to wit, the Cross Neytz and the Blake- 
rode, and other holy reliques; and that the said 
James made a patent letter under his seal, de- 
charing the manner and form of this transaction, 
in the following terms ; — 

‘ To all who shall see or hear this letter, James Steward 
f Scotland wisheth health. Whereas lately, for the 
great trespasses and misde which we had done, in 
divers manners, against our Lige Lord, the Lord Edward 
by the grace of God King ef England, Lord of Ireiand, 
and Duke of Aquitaine, contrary to the Homage and 
Fealty which we did to him, and contrary to our Ligeance, 
we rendred and submitted ourself, fully and wholly, our 
Body, lands and tenements, and all that we have or can 
have, to the Will of our said Lord, and he hath since, of 
his special grace, restored to us our said lands and tene- 
ments which we hold in Scotland. Wherefore, we have 
now done to him Homage and Oath of Fealty anew. We 
being quitted and delivered, and in our full power, do 
promise loyally and in good Faith, that from hence- 
forth for ever we will be Faithful and Loyal to our Lord 
the King of gland, and to his heirs Kings of England, 
and will bear to them godd Faith, for Life and Member, 
and for Earthly honour, against all men that may live 
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and dye; and we will not be against them at any time, 
upon any terms, either in aid or counsel, where any thing 
may be treated, ordained, compassed or done, which may 
turn to their dishonour or damage, or if we know of it, 
that we will hinder it with all our power, and we will make 
it known to them without delay. And to the performance 
of all these things in all points, we have sworn upon the 
Body of God, and upon the Holy Gospels, and upon the 
Cross Neytz, and upon the Blakerode of Scotland, and 
upon several other Reliques. And furthermore, to the 
firm holding and keeping of the said Homage and OAth 
in all points, we do bind our body, our heirs, all our lands 
and tenements, and all that we have or can have de alto 
et basso, and wholly, at the will of our said Lord the King, 
and of his heirs: And we do will and grant for us and 
our heirs, that if it happens, which God forbid, that we 
or our heirs shall ever be in war against our said Lord 
the King, or his heirs, or in aid or counsel to any of their 
enemies, privily or openly, that our body, our lands and 
our tenements, and all that we have or can have, be from 
thenceforth forfeited to our said Lord the King, and to 
his heirs, in such manner that we or our heirs may never 
be able to claim or chalenge any right to the same. Fur- 
thermore, we will and grant for us and our heirs, if it 
happens that we be at any time hereafter against our said 
Lord the King, or his heirs, as is said before, that then 
the Archbishops, Bishops, and any other Prelates of //ng- 


land and Scotland, such and as many as it shall please 





our said Lord the King of England, or his heirs Kings of 


England, without any manne of tryal, monition or warn- 
ing, and without any man’s gainsaying, may give sen- 
tence of excommunication upon us and upon our heirs, 
and may excommunicate us, and put us out of the com- 
munity of all Christians, and may put our 
interdict. In witness of which things we have put our 
Seal to this Letter. Given in the Priorv of the Canons 
of Lanrecost, the twenty-third day of October in the year 
of Grace one thousand three hundred and six, and in the 
four and thirtieth year of the reign of our said Lord the 
King. Which things being thus done, the said Lord 
James, on the same day, came into the presence of his 
Lord the said King of England, and made Homage to the 
said King for his the said James’s lands in Scotland, in 
the due and usual form, These things were done in the 
Prioury of Lanrecost, in the diocese of Carlile in the Year, 
Indiction and day aforesaid, in the presence of Adomar de 
Valence, and of several persons of Distinction 
(named hereunder). And straitway the said Publick 
Instrument was, by the Treasurer’s command delivered to 
Adam de Osgoteby, Keeper of the Rolls of the Chancery to 
be enrolled.” —- Madox’s Baronia Anglica, Book iii. chap. 


vi. 267, 268. 





other 


The other persons of distinction were John de 
Hastyng, John Boteturt, Robert de la Ward, 
John de Sulleye, Barons; John Hastang, John 
de Dunedale, knights; and John de Sandale, Wil- 
liam de Bevercote, Robert de Cotyngham, and 
John de Wynton, clerks. Joun Pavin Pauwrs. 

Haverfordwest. 


Minor Notes. 

Tur Dog or Montareis. — Every one has 
heard of the conviction of a murderer by this 
famous animal, “which,” as we are told in Mur- 
ray’s Handbook of France, “ is said to have taken 
place in the presence of Charles VI.” The story, 
however, is far older. St. Ambrose, in his Hexaé- 


ands under | 
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meron (v. 24.), tells of a murder at Antioch w 
was dete cted by a dog > and Giral lus Can bre nsis 
(about a.p. 1200), who refers not Am- 
brose, but to Suetonius, De Animantium Naturis, 
adds the circumstance of the 
“Tine cane dentibus armato, illince 1 lo cubital 
lite munito; tandem cane victore victu 
cubuit, et ignominiosam publico patibulo pa 
-Itinerur, Cambria, i. 7. 


hich 
1 

oniy to 

} 

duel —_— 

i Ml- 


homicida suc- 
nam dedit.” 





Orpination Fres. — At p. 203.* of the Essay 
on Ecclesiastical Economy by the late Rev. W. J. 
Conybeare, we find two instances specified of a 
remarkable variety in the fees exacted by the 
several | ishops’ secretaric for the dé 
cessary at the two ordinations it would be 
curious to have a full list of the varieties in such 
mation on the principle, 
which they are 


cuments ne- 





exactions, and some infor 


or rather want of princi; 
made. I give Mr. Conybeare’s 
and add a third variation from my own experi 
Mr. Conybeare’s Essay was published in 18 
my own knowledge dates from a year later. Is 
there any change ? — 


le, on 
instances below, 
we. 
55 5 


Worcester : , 1 4s. Gd 
Hereford - - 7 #10 6 
Peterborough - - 5 0 ( 

P. J. F. GANTItion. 


A Nore on Catrns. — It is, I 
rally considered that cairns were s¢ pul hral 
morials, and were raised by every passer-by casting 
a stone on the heap, “which would be regarded 
as an honour to the dead, and as acceptable to 
his manes.”’ The custom reminds us of the request 
of Archytas, in Horace (lib. i., ode xxviii.), to 
the sailor not to leave his body unburied : — 


Suppose, gene- 
i 


me- 


“Quamquam festinas (non est longa mora) licebit, 
Injecto ter pulvere curras.”’ 
It is said that to this day there is a proverbial 
expr ssion among the Highlanders allusive to the 
l 





A supplicant will tell his patron, 
cloch er do chorne,” “] will 
stone to your meaning, “when you are 
no more I will do all possible honour to your me- 
mory.” 


Now this 


add a 


. ” 
earn; 


seems 10 have been a wide-spread 
custom; at least it is an interesting fact that it 
exists at this present time in Burmah. Ina small 
work published last year, entitled Th: Gospel wn 
Burmah, containing accounts of the American 
missions in that country, is the following extract 
from a journal : — 


“On the way I noticed a large 
the mountain piled up with small stones, and 
stones came there, they told me of a custom 
who 


reck on the side of 

1 in asking 
how these 4 
that prevails among all the Burmese. 
passes by picks up a stone, and throws it on the 
if they fail to do it, they believe sickness and otl 





* As included in the volume of Collected Essays (Long- 
mans, 1855). 
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will befall them. It seems to be a species of worship to 
the spirit of the mountain, and they say the custom is 
very ancient. I stopped to see if my coolies observed 
the tradition, and lo, each one as he passed stooped down, 
and picked up a stone, and threw it on.” — P, 218. 

S. 8. 8. 

Frencu Puzztes. — A mother gives her child 
a cup of tea to cure a cough, She then, in the 
following words, inquires if the tea has produced 
the desired effect. Of course the child is tutoyé:— 

“ Ton thé t’a-t-il oté ta toux ?” 

I have never yet found a person, however pro- 
ficient in the French language, who, hearing this 
for the first time rapidly pronounced, could tell 
the meaning. 

In consequence of final consonants being gene- 
rally not pronounced, the French language has 
more words than any other which, being spelt dif- 
ferently, are alike in sound: thus affording great 
scope for the lover of calembourgs, or puns. For 
instance :— 

Sain, sound. 

Saint, holy. 

Sein, bosom. 

Ceint, girt. 

Seing, seal or signature. 
Cing, five. 

Sin, one of the Arabic letters. 

And I suspect there is another, but it does not 
at present occur to me. 
Say, a proper name, is identical or nearly so with 
that of many words of different meaning. The 
following may exemplify this, though it is not ele- 
gaut French : — 

* Je sais que c'est sur ces sept saies que Say 
Cessait ses essais.” 
These are trifles, but — 
* Dulce est desip¢ re in loco.” 


[hus again, the sound of 
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striking memorandum ; not only as to population, 
but in regard to the increase of our national 
prosperity. x. 8. 





ueries. 
NISBET’S CSAR’S DIALOGUE: GOD AND 
THE KING. 


Amongst the very many curious books which 


belonged to the late Principal Lee, and which 
} a 


were sold by Mr. Thomas Nisbet last winter, was 
a little volume containing three separate works, 
viz. : — 

1. “ Manuductions to the Pallace of Trueth, by F. B. 
Observant, Mackline, 1616.” 

2. “Cwsar’s Dialogue, or a Familiar Communication 
containing the first institution of a Subject in Allegiance 
to his Soveraigne. London, Purfoot, 1601.” Black letter, 
with beautiful portraiture of Elizabeth cut in wood on 
back of title. 

3. “God and the King, or a Dialogue shewing that 
our Soveraigne Lord King James being immediate under 
God within his Dominions doth rightfully claim what- 
soever is required by the Oath of Allegiance. Cambridge, 





| imprinted by his Majesties speciall privilege and com- 


Black letter. 
It is in reference to the second work that I am 


mand, 1616.” 


| anxious for information, for the address to “all 


| Majestie is supreme head,” is subscribed “ E, N., 


Joun Wittiams. | 


Arno’s Court. 


Porutation or our Curer Criizrs anp Towns 
AT THE LATTER Part or THe 18TH CentuRY.— 
In The General Evening Post of March 20, 1781, 
the following is given as the 


“ Number of Houses in certain Towns, laid before th: 
House of Commons by the Tax Office, by Order of the 
House, viz. i 

“ Exeter, 1474; Norwich, 2302; Cambridge, 1925 

Plymouth, 1510; Lynn, 602; Oxford, 2316; York, 2285; 

Yarmouth, 682; Ipswich, 1246; Hull, 1370; Newcastle, 

2239; Dover, 1193; Sheffield, 2022; Bristol, 3947; Not- 

tingham, 1553; Liverpool, 4; Bath, 1173; North- 

ampton, 706; Manchester, 2519; Birmingham, 2291; 

Shrewsbury, 904.” 











) 








This statement, having been laid at the time 
before the House of Commons, must be presumed 
to be correct; and on that account is worth re- 
newed preservation in the pages of “ N, & Q.” 

A return of the increase in each city and town 
to the present time, would, no doubt, form a 


sound members of that bodie whereof her sacre: 
and has been filled up in an old hand Nisbet. 

On the boards of the volume is written in pale 
ink “R. Nesbit, May 1, 1649." Below, in a some- 
what darker ink, a sort of pedigree occurs :— 

“Sir Patrick Nisbet, Lord Eastbank. 
— Robert Nisbet. 
Rev4 John Nisbet or Nesbit, 1660. 
Dr Robert Nesbitt vel Nisbet, M.D., 1700. 
John Nisbitt, Barister, 1732-3. 
James Nisbit vel Nisbet, 1778.” 

Then follows this notandum : — 

“The pedigree of my family for 6 generations, whose 
portraits are in possession of the writer hereof. 

“J. Nispet, 1794.” 

There are several curious matters connected 
with this genealogy. 1. As to the writer of Ce- 
sar’s Dialogue. 
Nisbet as author in an old hand, connected as it 
is with the fact of the book having belonged to 
a family of that name, affords a reasonable pre- 
sumption of the correctness of the assertion. 2. 
Lord Eastbank, a paper lord, as the Scotch used to 
call their judges, was the father of the celebrated 
Sir John Nisbet of Dirleton, whose Doubts on the 
law of Scotland are deservedly held, even at this 
date, in great estimation. Now was Robert Nis- 
bet a brother of Sir John’s? The MS. pedigree 
would indicate he was. 3. The spelling of the 
name shows, if farther proof were requisite, that 
there was not any fixed rule, and that the names 
of persons might be spelt differently in the same 
document. 4. What has become of the “ por- 
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Visbets ~— in 1794 were in pos- 
Who was John Nisbet, 


traits” of the N 
session of J. Nisbet ? 
and when did he die ? 


The tract entitled God and the King has been | 


subsequently reprinted, but the edition of 1616 
seems the first one. Licence was given that year 
to James Primrose “for twenty-one years to print, 
or cause to be printed, both in English and Latin, 
either abroad or at home, the work entituled God 
and the King.” 


Primrose was the founder of the noble family of | 


Could he have been the author ? 
J. M. 


Rosebery. 





RICHARD, SEVENTH EARL OF ANGLESEY. 

Permit me through your valuable publication, 
to ask for information respecting the last Earl of 
Anglesey in connexion with the Annesley family, 
2 monuber of which still retains the title of Vis- 
count Valentia in the Irish peerage. Richard 
Annesley, the sixth Earl of Anglesey, died in 
1761, when a question arose as to the legality of 
his marriages (having been married four times), 


and the consequent legitimacy of his children ; | 
which became the subject of inquiry before the | 


House of Lords in England, and of that of Ireland. 
The claimants were Richard Annesley, an only 


| facts about the 


child by Ann Selkeld, and Arthur Annesley, the | 


son of Julian Donovan. 

Respecting the issue of this inquiry before the 
English House of Lords the following appeared in 
the London Evening Post of the 4th April, 1772:— 

“Richard Annesley, the claimant of the titles and 
Honours of Richard, late Earl of Anglesey, is the le- 
gitimate son of the said Earl, by Ann, second daughter 
of William Salkeld, of the city of London, Merchant.” 

The said Earl of Anglesey advanced his claim 
to the title, &c. of Viscount Valentia in Ireland, 
which was accordingly heard, and of which the 


following record appears in the Gentleman's Mag- | 
| of a younger son of the first earl ? 


azine, vol. xlii. page 291. : — 

“ 2nd June, 1772.—“ The long-contested Valentia cause 
was this day decided by the House of Peers in Ireland in 
favour of the sitting lord (Arthur Annesley) 
for him, and only 6 against him; several lords did not 
vote upon the question, which seemed to them doubtful. 
It is somewhat remarkable that this noble Lord is ille- 
gitimate in England, and the true son of his father in 
Ireland; and that he has been so declared by two tribu- 
nals, each supreme in its decisions upon the question of 
the different peerages.” 

I shall feel greatly obliged to any of your readers 
who can inform me, through your very useful 
publication, when and where Richard Annesley, 
the seventh Earl of Anglesey, died, and was in- 
terred. Whether married; if so, to whom, and 
whether he left issue. 

Burke's Peerage, &e. 1833, and his Extinct 
and Dormant Peerages, are not in this instance to 
be relied on. H. J. M. 


: 19 were | 


| Stewart, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Irtsu Kuicuts. —In the Dublin Warder, 26th 
January, 1822, the following short paragraph, 
copied from The Globe, appears : — 

“The opinion of the Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General has been taken, whether the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland has any power to confer the honour of knight- 
hood, and they are both decidedly of opinion that, since 
the Union, no such right has existed. A copy of the 
opinion has been sent to Lord Wellesley.” 

Can you give me any farther information re- 
specting knighthood in Ireland? What proceed- 
ings were taken in consequence of the foregoing 
opinion ? and how, and when, was the right of 
the Lord Lieutenant to create knights, now exer- 
cised without any let or hindrance, placed beyond 
dispute ? ABHBA,. 


Antrosus.—Can any of your readers inform 
me if there is any connexion between the local 
name of “ Antrobus ” in Cheshire and the families 
of that name settled in the south of England ? 
Also, has any light been thrown upon the origin 
of this curious name? Is the termination Latin ? 
and if so, are there any instances of its being 
vernacularly used in English ? ELEuTuervs, 


STewarrt, pee or Orxney.— What are the 
presentation of this title? The 
earldom is tated to have been claimed by John 
Stewart, Esq., who died at his estate, Mount 
Prince Edward's Island, in 1833, at a 
very advanced age. Mr, John Stewart had held 
some high offices in that island, such as Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, &c. Where can the 
pedigree be found? The title to which he Jaid 
claim was that created by James V. of Scotland 
in favour of his son Robert, whose mother was 
Eupheme, daughter of Lord Elphinstone. The 
title does not appear to have been borne by any 
of the family after the death on the scaffold of 
the second earl. Query, was the title claimed by 
the aforesaid John Stewart as the representative 
Iora. 


Miss Parsons anp D——. — 

“(Can that soft flame still dwell in Parsons’ breast, 
Which palsied age with his cold hand has prest? 
*Tis not her face, ’tis her ingenuous mind, 

That did a Grafton, doth a D——, bind.” 
N. F. H. for Wit, vol, v. p. 255. 

It is well known that Miss Parsons, after the 

rupture of her liaison with the Duke of Grafton, 


| was ultimately married to Viscount Maynard. 





Who then was D ? Ile must have been 
some intermediate lover, who, perhaps with others, 
filled up the space between her two aristocratic 
admirers. 

Junius says of the Duke, “ His baseness to this 
woman exceeds all description and belief.” But 
the fact was that the Duke of Grafton, having 
been released from a wife whom he disliked, de- 
termined on becoming respectable. He therefore 
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pensi yned off his mistress and married Miss Wrot- 


tesley, daughter of a Staffordshire baronet, a young | 


lady in every respect worthy of the rank to which 
she was rT tised. 

Miss Parsons, Miss Reay, and many others, are 
examples that ladies do not universally, when they 
lose one virtue, bid adieu, at the same time, to all 


the rest. W. D. 


Simon Paar, tur Dutcn Dwarr.— There 
must be some mistake in the account of this indi- 
vidual’s height furnished by Mr. Van Lenner (2"* 
S. ix. 423.), where it is said that at full growth 
he did not exceed 16 inches and a half. I saw 
Simon at Oxford in the year 1818, when he was 
exhibiting himself in this country; and his cus- 
tom was to present his visitors with his auto- 
eraph. Ihave the one he gave me (writtenin my 
presence ) now before me, upon a scrap of paper 
measuring 34 x2inches. I transcribe it literatim: 

, “ Mr. Simon Paap, 
Age 28 years, in height 28 inch 
Weighs only 27 lb.” 

It is written in a rather small but distinct 
hand, and the capital letters are very much 
flourished 

Query: is there any record of an adult human 
being whose height did not exceed 16 inches and 
a half? E. - 


Joun Greennaren, of Sidney College, B.A. 
1630-1, was admitted a Fellow of S. John’s Col- 
lege, on Mr. Ashton’s foundation, 23 March, 
1631-2: commenced M.A. 1634; was one of the 
Proctors of the University, 1639-40, and pro- 
ceeded B.D. 1641. He was ejected from his 
fellowship by the Earl of Manchester, 8 April, 
1644: married before the Restoration, and was 
created D.D. 1672. We suppose him to have 
been the Mr. Greenhaleh who attended James 
Earl of Di rby at his execution, 15 Oct. 1651, 
and drew up an account of his speech upon the 
scaffold, and of some remarkable passages in his 
going to and being upon it. (Peck’s Desiderata 
Curiosa.) We hope that some of your corre- 
spondents can give information as to Dr. Green- 
halgh’s preferments, and the date of his death. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer, 

Cambridge. 

Tue Fruit or tHe Forsmpen Tree Por- 
sonous,—Could any of your readers inform me as 


to the originator of this opinion? In a work, re- | 


cently published, on Metaphysics (by the Rev. 
John H. Mac Mahon), the author, whose note 
(p. 2.) on the above point displays considerable 
research, tells us that he has been unable to dis- 
cover the name of any particular theologian es- 
pousing it, though the opinion itself is mentioned 
by Josephus, Theophilus, and several of the 
Fathers, Eugubinus Steuchus, Le Clere, and 
others. Even Ludovicus Vives—a man well 
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versed in such questions — acknowledges his ig- 
norance in this matter, as appears from a quota- 
tion, given in the note referred to, taken from his 
Commentary on St. Augustine's De Civitate Dei. 
\LCIPHRON. 

AmsTeRDAM THEATRE BURNT. — 

“At Amsterdam, Neyts was playing in the grand 
theatre, when, on the llth May, 1772, during the repre- 
sentation of The Deserter, this superb building became a 
prey to the flames. This terrible accident cost several 
persons their lives, and caused the ruin of the actor Punt, 
who, as well as Neyts, resided in the building.” — Dele- 
pierre, History of Flemish Literature, p. 178. 

Those who are interested in Dutch literature 
are much mdebted to Mr. Delepierre for his excel- 
lent outlines; but as a supplement to Hallam it 
is incomplete for want of references. Can any of 
your correspondents tell me where to find a fuller 
account than the above? In all the books which 
I have consulted the fact of burning with loss of 
life is all that I can find. A great theatre was 
burned at Venice in 1780 or 1781. <Any infor- 
mation upon the fact will much oblige. F. 


“A Cotirctioner :” wHat ?—In the register 
of the parish of Great Hampden, Bucks, which 
commences 23 October, 1557, and is very curious, 
this word is often used. Thus, in the record of 
burials, we find, — 

“ 1741-42. Jany 234, Sarah Etherop —a Collectioner 

1762. July 20%, Jno. Apsalon of y* psh of Hitchenden, 

Collectioner.” 

The poor are generally entered as paupers, and 
the tramps as travellers. If collectioner meant 
beggar in any shape they would have been buried 
in their own parish of Hitchenden (which is close 
by). I cannot find that the word is used now, nor 
is there any tradition relative thereto. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 


Bansyton. —I shall be greatly obliged by any 
references to works affording information of any 
kind as to this town, and the laws, customs, habits, 
&e. of its inhabitants: such information will be 
very acceptable, however slight it may be. X. L. 


Miss Epwarvs. — Wanted some particulars of 
Miss Edwards, author of Otho and Rutha, a dra- 
matic tale, 8vo. 1781. A volume of Miscellanies 
was published at Edinburgh in 1776 by a Miss 
Edwards. Are these two books by the same au- 
thor ? * R. Ineuts. 


Tue Fatner Rector at Buretrs.—I have 
before me the copy of a letter f, extending over 
six folio pages, evidently written by a Jesuit, and 
addressed “ To the father Rector at Burells, 1628.” 

[* These works are by the same lady. — Ep. ] 

+ Ina MS. volume of “ Historical Collections ” in the 
we of the University of Cambridge, marked Mm. 
v. 1, 
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The writer proceeds to show the ground of his 
vhich was chiefly the 





rehy which would 
result from the factions in the House; at consi- 
derable length he points out the means of over- 
throwing “their furious enemy the Duke of 
Buckingham,” and says: — 
“Wee have those of our owne religion which stand 
, r doore, to see wl 


wallie at the Duke’s chamber 
nd out. Il cannot choose but laugh to 





of our coate accowtred themselves; you would sea 

t f you sawe them; and "tis admirab! we 
in speech and gesture they act the puritan, The Cam- 
bridge Schollers shall see (to their roofull ex; 


that wee can better acte the puritan than they h 











The letter ends thus : — 








‘Joyne your prayers with ours in importuning the 
Blessed Virgin and all the hoast of angells and holy mar- 
tyrs to intercede for u And noe question God will make 
haste t us. Thus having to see Count de Tilly and 


Marques Spinola heere about Jul; m 


suly co 





} 
weive 





ne tyme wee pray for the 
e Lowe Countryes.” 
Can Mr. Garpixer or any other reader of “ N. 
& Q.,” versed in the history of the time of Charles 
I. ick ntify the writer of this letter, or the “Father 
Rector” to whom it is addressed ? Is “* Burells” 
the ] lace wl re, or th > person with whom, Father 
Rector was residing ? EK. VentTRIs. 


Cuartes Il. — The following unpublished let- 
ter from Sir Joseph Banks to George Chalmers is 
curious : — 

“Spring Grove, Oct. 9, 1813. 

“My Dear Sim,— Can you tell me which of Charles 
the Second’s mistresses it was who solicited him on her 
knees to consent to the exclusion of his brother James 
Il. fr e succession to the crown, in consequence of a 
promise of £100,000 from the Protestant party in case of 


pe 
her success? 





“Faithfully yours, 
“ Jos. BANKs.” 
Is there any authority for Sir Joseph's state- 
ment? Who was the Delilah ? J. YEROwWELL. 


CampsBett or Dunstarrnace. —R. R. C. will 
feel obliged by any of your readers pointing out 
where the genealogy of the house of the Camp- 
bells of Dunstaffnage in Argyleshire, from Sir 
Angus, its present head, as far back as is known, 
may be found. 


“Tne Spric or Suimretan.” — Who was the 
author of this well-known national song? Mr. 
Frrzpatrick, in his lately published Memoir of 
Lady Morgan, p. 15., states that he has received 
a letter from a member of the Royal Irish Aca- 
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3 the production 
t whose Poex l 

publishe« r his d h. i $s ne 
found ; i his Lyric fl 
139., evidently on the authority of Barring 
assigns it to the same pen. “The s ré 
as Mr. Firzratrick notes, “applies to 
Maddyn’s « rvation in the Revelat 


land, p. +: eg 





Tuomas Bepwers, matri a si 
Trinity College in November, 1562 ; B.A. 15 
M.A. 1570; was a minister in London about 
1580. He projected the bringing the waters of 
the Lea from Ware to London. We believe that 
he was uncle to William Bedwell, rector of S. 









Ethelburgh, London, and vicar of Tottenham, the 
great Arabic scholar, who calls bim “our Eng- 
lish Tycho, a man so ingeniou 


, industrious, and 
learned, that I suppose there were few things 
vndertaken by him, if fecible, which hee ,would 
not have effected and done.” (W. Bedwell’s Brie} 
Description of Tottenham High Crosse, chap. viii.) 
Ile is author of 


1. “De N eris Geometric Of the nature and pro- 
perties of geometricall niimbers, first written by Lazar 
Sche 1s, al er ied v Th B i ie 
dito. 161 VV 1 preface by William Bed ] 


2. “ Mesolabium Architectonicum, that is, a most rar 
and singular instrument for the easie y, and certain 
knowledge of measuring planes and solids, invented by 
I, Bedwell,” Lond. 4to. 1651. 

This was published by William Bedwell, and 
according to Watt there was a second edition, 
I. idon, 4to. 1639. We shall be clad to obtain 
any information however slight r¢ specting Thomas 
Bedwell. He was perhaps the uncle to whom 
William Bedwell wrote 29 June, 1616, for money 
to carry on some suit at law (Hackman’s Cat, of 
Tanner MSS. 829 ). 

C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

CARLETON AND CHAMBERLAIN, — Having occa- 
sion to refer to letters written by Sir Dudley 
Carleton to John Chamberlain previous to the 
departure of the former from England, in the 
early part of 1597, and finding the papers inva- 
riably without date —the day and month only 
being given — I hoped to supply the deficiency by 
a reference to the answers, but have hitherto been 
unsuccessful, as the S. P. O., though rich in ori- 
ginal Chamberlain writings of 1598 and subse- 
quent years, has but one paper of 1597, and none, 
I believe, of the previous year. I should, there- 
fore, feel extremely obliged to any reader of “ N. 
& Q.” who could point out original Chamberlain 
letters antecedent to 1598 which would enable 
me to determine the dates of Carleton’s early writ- 
ings. Bera. 
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Queries with Answers. 


* Parnas Ancricana.” —Can you give me any 
account of the subject, &c. of a Latin political 
drama called Pallas Anglicana, written by Myles 
Davies, 2» Welsh clergyman? I only know this 
piece from the notice of it in Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, viii. 501. Neither the drama nor its 
author are mentioned in the Biographia Drama- 
Can you give me the date of the author's 
R. Ineuts. 


tica. 
death ? 

[In attempting to describe this work, there is a diffi- 
culty arising out of the character of the work itself. 
D’Israeli expresses a suspicion (Calamities of Authors, 
1812, p. 71.) that, as ‘the author proceeded with his 
volumes, “his mind became a little disordered ;” and in 
the Pallas Anglicana, which is the fifth volume of his 
Athena Britannica, there certainly are apparent symp- 
toms of an unsettled brain (brought on, as D’Israeli sug- 
gests, “by want and indignation”). The author himself 
describes his drama as “Drama Ethico-Politico-Episte- 
micum. Tam Varietate Styli quim materia ubique reg- 
nante ;” 
can be given. According to his “ Argumentum ” prefixed, 
p. L, Albionopolis (London?) is invaded by certain 
strangers who are led on by Ars Magica and Discordia, 
i. e. Genius Jesuitismi and Irreligio Atheistica; and 
these, after giving a great deal of trouble, are at last 


and this is perhaps as good an account of it as | 


eternally exiled by Pallas or Irenastes, “ Regio nempe | 


It is a strange farrago, but 
The date of 


ceu Supremo Regimine 
not without marks of learning and ability. 
the author's death is unknown. | 


Rev. Cartes Jenner.—Can you give me any 
account of the Rev. Charles Jenner, rector of 
Claybrook, Leicestershire ? He was author of 
poems, plays, novels, &c. 

The Rev. Charles Jenner was educated at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1757; 
two of Mr. Seaton’s prizes. He succeeded Dr. Hutchin- 
son in the living of Claybrook; and having obtained a 
dispensation to hold that vicarage with Craneford St. 
John, co. Northampton, was instituted in 1769. His 


numerous works show that he possessed elegant literary | ‘ = “ 
P y | retention of that which they did not understand. 


accomplishments, refined taste, and exquisite sensibility 
of heart. Mr. Jenner died May 11, 1774, aged thirty- 
eight. 
brook chancel by Lady Craven, 
iv. 114. 135.] 


Nichols’s Leicestershire, 


Portrait or Coronet Barre. — Is there now 
in existence, and if so, where, a portrait or engrav- 
ing of Col. Isaac Barré, member of the House of 
Commons, and a strong friend of the American 
colonies, previous to their revolution? I know of 
none except in the picture of the death of Gen. 


R. Ineans. | 


M.A, 1760; and obtained | 


A monument was erected to his memory in Clay- | 


Wolfe, whose aide-de-camp he was at the siege of | 


R. E. H. 


Quebec. 


There is a portrait of Col. Barré painted by Sir Joshua | “ - 
p f ; | dern manipulators have taken great liberties with 


Reynolds in the possession of the Marquess of Camden. 
Sir Joshua also painted a portrait of Barré with Lord 
Shelburne and Lord Ashburton (Dunning), now in the 
possession of Sir Thomas Baring. From this a large mez- 
zotinto was engraved by James Ward, A.R.A., which 
has never been published, and it is also engraved as a 
frontispiece to the late John Britton’s Authorship of the 
Letters of Junius Identified, 8vo, 1848. ] 


Sir Joun Perrinc.—Can you afford me in- 
formation as to what year (I believe long since) 
one Perring held office as Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, and if during his mayoralty he received a 
title ? (as knighthood or a baronetcy ?) A. B. H. 

[Sir John Perring of Membland, co. Devon, was elected 
alderman of Broad Street Ward in 1798; served the 
office of Sheriff of London in 1800, and that of Lord 
Mayor, 1805; elected M.P. for Romney, 1806; and 
raised to the dignity of a baronet by patent dated Oct. 3, 
1808, He died on 30th Jan. 1831.] 





Replies. 
SCOTISH BALLAD CONTROVERSY. 
(2™ S. ix. 118. 231.) 

We do not know the “force” of Putro-Bate- 
pon’s argument when he says “that the gradual 
change of language by reciters, besides that it is 
wholly gratuitous is inadmissible in compositions 
that appear so perfect and so elegant, so peculiar 
in a freedom from all vulgar admixture.” Why 
“gratuitous?” Can any verses recovered from 
tradition be truly said to retain the same form of 
words in which they originally came before their 
hearers two or more centuries ago? Why “ in- 
admissible,” if in point of fact popular poetry of 
this class changes gradually in the lapse of time. 

The plot of the ballad may, in all its more im- 
portant essentials, remain pretty much as it was, 
but the language alters, — words, lines, verses are 
varied ; and sometimes, we have no doubt, the 
meaning of the original author is mistaken. The 
persons, too, by whom the ballads are handed 
down preclude the possibility of preservation in 
their original state. Can it be conceived for one 
instant that the peasantry of a country would 
be scrupulous as to phraseology? or that their 
taste for antiquated words would induce a careful 


Nurses, husbandmen, and servants have been the 
means of rescuing many interesting poetical frag- 
ments from destruction, and surely such persons 
would be the last in the world to care much about 
the language. If Puiro-Batepon means to say 
that polished and elegant diction creates a sus- 
picion of forgery, we are not disinclined to agree 
with him; but we see no extraordinary polish or 
elegance in the lot of ballads Mr. Chambers has 
handed over to Lady Wardlaw. Again, the in- 
terpolation of a verse or two in an old ballad is 
no reason why the entire production should be 
designated as fabricated. In some instances mo- 


the text, either to suit their own caprice or to 
obviate that coarseness which the refinement of 
this century assumes to have disfigured our popu- 
lar poetry of the olden time. 

From the days of Allan Ramsay to those of 
Burns and Scott there never has, in our humble 
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opinion, been a ballad written that could be mis- 
taken for ancient: perhaps the inimitable pro- 
ductions of Surtees may be excepted, and the 
fragmentary stanzas of Steenie Mucklebacket’s 
erandmother in The Antiquary. They are much 
too fine; some are very mawkish, some stupid, 
and others of exceeding beauty; but still they 
lack the flavour of the old minstrelsy. On the 
other hand, numerous ancient songs have been 
rescued by poetical antiquaries from destruction, 
vitiated in many instances and interpolated, but 
nevertheless genuine. Those who have looked 
much into such matters cannot help being struck 
by the variations and differences which will occur 
in different versions of the same production. 
Take, for instance, Catherine Jaffery, a border 
ballad printed by Scott, but which had travelled 
into Aberdeenshire, and was first included in Mr. 
Maidment’s North Country Garland, and secondly 
in Mr. Kinloch’s Ballads. The story is substan- 
tially the same, whilst the verses vary materially. 


Sir Patrick Spens has been the chief object of 


attack. Let us see how matters stand in refer- 
ence to this fine old fragment. It was originally 
printed by Bishop Percy in his Reliques, from two 
MSS. obtained from Scotland, and he had no 
doubt that it was genuine. Next it appeared in 
David Herd's curious and now scarce collection 
of Seotish songs; and towards the end of Iast 
century in Ritson's collection (1794); and this 
most acute and unusually cautious critic was ap- 
parently duly satisfied of its authenticity. 
all men in the world there never existed one so 
little inclined to take things upon trust as Ritson. 
Sir Walter Scott, who knew him, assured the 
present writer that he was the most distrustful 
individual in literary matters he ever met with, 
and the most difficult to convince. He actually 
took a journey exclusively to ascertain the ac- 
curacy of a statement v. hich Sir Walter hazarded 
in relation to the height of the Roman wall at one 
portion of it, and thus satisfied himself that what 
he had been told was true. 

That the original ballad was not fabricated by 
Lady Wardlaw I have not the slightest doubt, 
but I have no fault to find with such persons as 
think otherwise. Ritson is not always infallible ; 
but in such matters there never existed a more 
keen-sighted man or competent judge, and when 
Sir Patrick passed muster before him, it would 
require some better arguments than any hitherto 
adduced to show that he had been imposed upon. 

The modern versions of the ballad by Scott, 
Finlay, Motherwell, and Buchan are enlarged ones; 
they mention the visit to “ Noroway,” the recep- 


tion, probably at Bergen, where the palace of 


King Haco still exists, the impertinence of the 
Norwegians, the hasty departure, the storm and 
its consequences, which are more minutely given 
than previously. Sir Walter informs his readers 


Now of 
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that the version in the Minstrelsy was taken down 
by him from the recitation of Robert Hamilton, 
Esq., Sheriff of Lanark. Neither the reciter, 
Scott, Finlay, nor Motherwell entertained any 
doubt that it was genuine. Mr. Hamilton, with 
whom the writer of these remarks was very well 
acquainted, was a gentleman of probity and much 
esteemed. He was about the last man in Scot- 
land to countenance a practical joke. He was of 
good family, well educated, a classical scholar, 
and moreover possessed of considerable legal 
knowledge. He obtained much professional re- 
putation for getting up the case for Hamilton 
of Wishaw, which carried the peerage of Bel- 
haven before a committee of privileges. Ile also 
drew up the elaborate claim of Miss Lennox of 
Woodhead to the ancient earldom of Lennox, an 
interesting production, but based on a fallacy. 
He had been in the army originally, and served in 
the American war. Ile quitted the army, and 
coming to the Bar obtained the preferments we 
have mentioned. 

Mr. Hamilton used to sing the ballad to « 
quaint tune, which the late Alexander Campbell 
noted down and gave to the public in his un- 
deservedly neglected collection of Scotish music 
termed Albyn's Anthology, a work which ought to 
be better known in the South. Mr. Hamilton 
died several years since at a good old age. Some 
time before his demise he bad relinquished his 
Lanarkshire sheriffdom, and obtained the more 
lucrative appointment of clerk of session. It is 
now matter of regret that inquiry had not been 
made as to the quarter from whence he obtained 
his version of the ballad. 

Notwithstanding this omission I see no reason 
to question the accuracy of the Hamilton addi- 
tions, In the first place we are bound to take 
into consideration the character of the person 
from whose lips the verses are taken down by 
Scott ; and in this instance he is omni exceptione 
major, to use a legal phrase. In the second place, 
Mr. Hamilton had not the slightest turn for poet- 
ical composition. He never wrote, his surviving 
relations inform me, a line of poetry in his life. 
He, both in outward appearance and in reality, 
was an“ unpoetical” sort of person. As an his- 
torical relique the legend of Sir Patrick would 
attract his notice, and we doubt not that he got it 
during his rule as sheriff of Lanarkshire. What 
a pity that modern sceptics did not raise their 
objections before his demise. 

In the third place, Sir Patrick comes dressed 
by Mr. Peter Buchan after the Aberdonian fashion, 
differing considerably from his more southern cos- 
tume. Hardicnute was more than a century be- 
fore printed; numerous versions were published, 
yet, generally speaking, the country ignores the 
existence of this worthy; whilst Sir Patrick, whose 
existence was only orally perpetuated, contrived 








32 
to survive and be generally known. We wish Mr. 
Buchan had given us more information than he 
has done, as to the where and when he got copies 
of his ballads. 

4thly. Although Pario-Barspon sneers at the 
legend of Papa Stronsay, we think it of some mo- 
ment in the dispute. There exists there, and has 
existed so far as the memory of man goes, a tu- 
mulus or grave said to be that of Sir Patrick 
Spens. This fact is noticed by Professor Aytoun, 
who shrewdly remarks, — 

“ The Scotch ballads were not early current in Orkney, 
a Scandinavian country: so it is very unlikely that the 
poem originated the name. The people know nothing 
beyond the traditional appellation of the spot, and they 
have no legend to tell.” 


This portion of Papa belongs to Mr. Balfour of 


Trenaby, and his brother most positively states 
that, although Sir Patrick's name is known all 
over the island, the inhabitants are altogether 
ignorant how he came to be buried there. 

The vessel was struck by the storm immediately 
after leaving the coast of Norway. Bergen, the 
ancient capital, is situated on the Kiors fiord, 
down which Sir Patrick probably sailed, and en- 
tered the North Sea. From the mouth of the 
fiord to Lerwick, the capital of Zetland, the dis- 
tance is 180 miles. 
Orcades, is perhaps the nearest of the group to 
the Norwegian shore ; consequently, as the vessel 
did not sink at once, but was driven forward by 
the storm, it drifted in the direction of this island, 


and then went down, why might not the body of 


the captain be washed ashore, and be there in- 
terred ? 

5thly. The word Aberdour occurs in the early 
version, as well as in some of the more modern 
ones, and Pairo-Batepvon has no doubt that this 
means the village of that name on the Frith of 
Forth, some six or eight miles above Kircaldy, 
and that it was the port of Dunfermline. From 
this opinion we beg to dissent. At the time in 
question it.is very doubtful if there was any vil- 
lage at all in the “baronia” of Aberdour which 
then belonged to the family “de Mortuo Mari,” 
or Mortimer. The royal burgh of Inverkeithing, 
with its fine bay, or Queen Margaret's Ferry, 
would necessarily be the “ port” of Dunfermline 
from their vicinity. Now if at a short distance 
from the coast of Norway the ship was struck by 
the storm, she must have been as swift as the 
Flying Dutchman to have got “half oure” to 
Aberdour in Fife before falling to pieces. 

At the entrance of the Moray frith is situated 
another Aberdour, and this, if we assume the ship- 
wreck off Papa Stronsay, obviates all difficulty as 
to the passage, because this island is nearly “ half 
oure” between Norway and Aberdour. Every 
person who has sailed along the coast of Aberdeen 
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the rocky barriers which are opposed to the rage 
of the ocean in that stormy district. The refer- 
ence to Aberdour is thus most appropriate, pre- 
suming the Papa tradition to be correct. : 

Gthly. We are told there is no historical record 
of such a shipwreck. Perhaps not as regards Sir 
Patrick ; but there does exist evidence of a dis- 
astrous shipwreck that occurred when the Scotish 
nobles returned from Norway, after safely con- 
veying the Scotish maiden to Bergen (?). The 
Abbot of Balmerino, Bernard de Monte Alto, and 
many of the Scotish aristo: racy perished ; and al- 
though Sir Patrick Spens is not named, neither 
are the other magnates. Indubitablyethe ship- 
wreck and death of an ecclesiastic of hich rank 
was considered by the monkish historian of the 
day as a much more lamentable event than the 
drowning of a dozen In pass- 
ing we may remark that the family of Spens or 
De Spens is very ancient, and still exists in Scot- 
land. A branch went to France, where they were 
Counts, and enjoyed both rank and lands until the 
Revolution. 

Although Fordun considered a church dignitary 
a mighty person, the community at large would 
think otherwise, and the loss of the gallant sailor 





“skeely skippers.” 


| would be esteemed a national calamity calenlated 


Papa Stronsay, one of the | 


and entered the Moray frith must be aware of | 


to take a strong hold of the public mind, and one 
not easily forgotten. His disastrous fate would 
be handed down from father to son, whilst all re- 
membrance of the Abbot and the De Monte Altos* 
would speedily pass away. 

Lastly. The anachronisms are most satisfac- 
torily disposed of in Mr. Clyne’s excellent pam- 
phlet, which those persons taking an interest in 
such matters should peruse. Even if there was 
more in the objections than there appears to be, 
we must take the liberty of urging what the Rev. 
James Johnston has so well expressed in his notes 
on the death song of Lodbrog: “to maintain that 
a poem which for centuries must have floated on 
the breath of oral tradition still retains precisely 
its original form would be a vain attempt.” Vain 
indeed ; and to aflirm that Sir Patriek Spens is a 
forgery because words of more recent usage occur 
in the existing versions, is so palpably absurd that 
farther argument would be a waste of time. 

One word more and we have done. Puiro- 
Batepon says that Mr, Chambers discovered the 
non-existence of Sir Alexander Halket. Not 
having had a copy of that gentleman's ballads 
before us, we had not been aware that he had 
detected the mistake of previous editors. But 
we do not agree with what follows, because John- 
ston is not correctly quoted. In his AfLusical 
Museum the words “Ah Chloris” are set to the 
tune of Gilderoy, but it is not in the text that the 

* The De Monte Alto family still exist under the not 


particularly romantic name of Mowat, and once held con- 
siderable estates in the counties of Fife and Mid-Lothian. 
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name of Sir Alexander occurs. “ Ah Chloris” is 
usually believed to be the production of Sir 
Charles Sedley, as it is sung in his comedy of the 
Mulberry Garden, and not improbably to the air 
of Gilderoy, then a popular melody in England, as 
would appear from the rare volume of Westminst 
Drollery. 

The mention of THalket appears in the list of 
Scotish songs prefixed to the volume, where John- 
ston gives the authors so far as he could ascertain 
them. Opposite to Gilderoy he places Sir Aler- 
ander Halket, evidently meaning that the ballad 
of that name was from that person's pen. Eighty 
years have elapsed since this work was published, 
but as Johnston lived nearer the time than we do, 
it is far from improbable that he had been told by 
some old admirer of ballads that a Sir something 
Halket was the author of Gilderoy, as there did 
exist at the commencement of last century a 
baronet of the name of Halket, the brother of the 
authoress of Hardicnute ; so that after all Gilde- 
roy may have been the composition of a Halket, 
although not of a Sir Alerander. As the family 
still flourishes in the female line, and possesses 


er 


Pitferran, might it not be worth while to ascer- | 


tain if, amongst the family papers, some vestiges 
may not remain of the poetical effusions of the 
alleged authors of Gilderoy and Hardicnute ? 


J.M. 


MANUSCRIPT KEY TO BELOF’S SEXAGENARIAN, 
(2™* S. ix. 300.) 

From a copy in my possession I can confirm to 

a great extent the accuracy of Mr. Bartss’s key, 

and also add several notes not contained in his 

copy. Of the accuracy of my key I have not the 

slightest doubt, as it is in the handwriting of one 


who was for many years on terms of intimacy | 


with Beloe and his excellent widow. The addi- 


tions are as follows: — 


Vou. I. 

Page. 

38. My tutor. Vince, Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy; not the son 
of a blacksmith, but of a 
bricklayer. 

Dr. Cooper, of Brooke, near 
Norwich, father of Sir 
Astley Cooper. 

John Fransham of Norwich, 

Dr. Seale. 

Peter Bilby. 

Gapp. 

Lens was offered a judge- 


39. Dr. C. 


40. Eccentric character. 
44. Moderator. 

46. Peter B—y. 

Ge e***, 

121. Not vet a Judge. 


ship and declined it, more | 


than once. 
125. A very great man. Hon. William Windham. 
129. An old general officer, 

then living at Crown 
Point, near 
where the 
curred, 
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General Money, who was | 


142, Nephew of Dr. Price, Rey. George Morgan, mi- 
nister at the Octagon 
Chapel in Norwich, 

153. The Judge, Sir John Nichols. 

155. The lady. Miss Hurry of Yarmouth. 

157. Avery respectable prac- William Foster of Norwich 


titioner. (grandfather of the pre- 


sent Baronet) 
159. An individual of high The Hon. Henry Hobart, 
ran} M.P., by whose influence 
he was appointed to the 
Stamp Office at Norwich. 
177. This same fellow. Colombine. 
201. Learned and able con- Dr. Maltby. 
temporary. . 


203. The Squire. Mr. Norris. ’ 
Mr. H. Mr. Hewitt. 
. An enquiring friend, T. S. Norgate. 


r. Beloe himself. 


of Norwich. 


. An intimate friend, 
The gentleman. 





r. Ewen 








—--——_ ———_—. Raine of the Charter- 

house. 

261. Historian of Hindostan. Tom Maurice. 

296. Opus Magnum. The British Critic, 

299. Translator of Eschylus. Potter. 

800. S- " Scarning. 

321. J. H Jokn Hunter. 

334. B. Bransby. 

335. B., near Norwich. Brooke, 

335. G. Y. Great Yarmouth. 

350. A man of genius. Fuseli. 

351. A man of business. Imlay. 


361. M. TL. Mary Hayes. 


Miss Maltby, married Pre- 


119, A Lady. 
tyman (afterwards Tom- 
line), Bishop of Lincoln. 


Vor. IL 


16. The place alluded to. Norwich. 

30. An individual, Archdeacon Nares, 

39, 40. Dr. P. R. Dr. Patrick Russell: his 
brother, Dr. (?) Russell, 
author of Jlistory of 
Al ppo. 

13. A venerable old clergy- Mr. Peele of Norwich. 

man. 

A so iety. 


“ The Alfred ” in Albemarle 
Street. 

The History of 
Lang! Ye 

Nelson. 

Canterbury. 

Sir Roger Kerrison.—[N.B. 
The dividend was seven- 
teen shillings, and not 
fourteen as stated by 
Seloe. ] ; 

Died 1819. 

Rey. Ephraim Mego. 


103. 


127. Wrote a book. William 
156. The present Earl. 
157. Church of C. 

187. The next personage. 





189. The son. 
» The parson of the pa- 


| rish, 
|} 200. One of the trustees. Mr. Fellowes of Shott 
| sham. 

217. The individual. Rev. Th. Maurice. 


992 


223. Another personage. 


Boscawen. 
Having thus far supplied omissions, it remains for 
me to correct the following errors in Mr. Bartes’s 
key :— 
Vou. 1 
P. 108. “ A fellow collegian” was not Dr. Sut- 
ton, but Mr. D’Oyley of Hempnall. The money 


Norwich, | 
accident oc- | 
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which he collected (chiefly in pence, as I have 
heard,) was invested, and allowed to accumulate 
until the year 1840, when the improvement was 
at last effected, viz. the widening of Brigg's Lane, 
one of the most important entrances into the 
market-place, which was until then barely wide 
enough for one waggon to pass through at a time. 
(Dr. Sutton, by the way, survived Beloe twenty 
years or more.) 
“ Pp. 143. “The mortified and discomfited author” 
was Mr. Brand (the abbé), as the context clearly 
shows. Mr. Bares’s note belongs to the next 
page, the “ villa” being Costessey, the seat of Sir 
William Jerningham, grandfather to the present 
Lord Stafford. 

[P. 183. “ Harry Alexander.” My key has Mr. 
Burgh. Of this correction I cannot speak posi- 


P, 202. “ Buckton” should be Bacton. 

P. 212. The person here alluded to, I believe, is 
not the Provost of Eton, but Dr. Raine. 

[ may here remark in passing that the story 
about Mr. Ewen (p. 234.) never having forgivers, 
&c., is untrue. 

Pp. 267. 293. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that Lord Orford, and not Oxford, is here al- 
luded to. 

P. 307. “ Sir G. B.” I suppose to be Sir George 
Baker (not Blane, as stated by Mr. Bates.) 

I will conclude with a few Queries : — 

1. Who was the “ young man” (vol. i. p. 54.) ? 
Unquestionably not the late Thomas Amyot, to 
whom the portrait bears no kind of resemblance. 

2. The modern Parson Adams (vol. ii. p. 138.) ; 
IL * * * (vol. ii. p. 143.). My annotator has not 
given the names of these two, although he agreed 
with me in suspecting that they are intended for 
persons well known to us both. 
ever, expressions with regard to both of them 
which throw some little doubt on the subject. 

3. Who was the gentleman alluded to at vol. ii. 
pp. 198, 199.? And what has become of the 
30,0002. ? 

4. Who was the Bigot Aurnor (vol. ii. p. 232.) ? 
I have some slight suspicion as to who the “friend” 
was, but cannot quite reconcile dates. Q. 





COUNTRY TAVERN SIGNS. 
(2 S. ix. 459.) 


The sign of the Eagle and Child at Derby is 
derived from the crest of the Earls of Derby. 
This crest is accompanied with an explanatory le- 
gend, which professes to account for its origin. 
See History of the House of Stanley (Liverpool, 
circa 1799), pp. 31-60. ; Collins's Peerage, vol. iii. 
p- 5l1., 


“Hark the Lasher,” Is it near a lock ? 


There are, how- | 


ed. 1812, L. | 
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Prize heifer. 
Arms, 
Red-streak 


“Craven Heifer.” 

* Lion and Adder.” 

“Red Streak Tree.” 
ducing a famous cider. 

* Cock and Magpie.” 

“Quiet Woman.” 
times the “ Silent Woman” 
cumstances). 

Most of the “ zoological” signs can be traced to 
the arms or crests of families in which the foun- 
der of the public house had lived, or who were the 
great people of the neighbourhood. G. H. K. 


apple pro- 
“ By cock and pie!” (?) 


Generally headless (some- 
under similar cir- 





In reply to Mr. Lampray’s Query, I have 
pleasure in forwarding the few following Notes on 
some of the signs he quotes from this county : — 

“TIunloke.” This name is from the Hunloke 
family, the owners of Wingerworth Hall, near 
Chesterfield, and one of the oldest baronetcies in 
the county. 

“ Bishop Blaize.”. A not uncommon sign, and 
having reference to clothworkers. The head of 
the bishop also cccurs on some tokens. 

“Cross Daggers.” Cutler's arms. On tokens 
of the seventeenth century the cutler’s arms is 
thus shown. 

“Craven Heifer.” From a celebrated breed of 
cattle originally from Craven in Yorkshire, and so 
much improved by Derbyshire breeders as to be 
called the “ new Derbyshire,” or “ new long-horn” 
breed. 

“ Mortar and Pestle” requires no explanation. 

“ Lover's Leap.” This sign is taken from the 
name of a very celebrated and majestic rock in 
Middleton Dale, at the base of which the inn 
bearing this name is situated. The rock is almost 

| perpendicular; indeed, it overhangs at the top, 
and from its summit a young woman once madly 
precipitated herself. The circumstance which 
gave rise to the rock being called the “ Lover's 
Leap” occurred about the year 1760, when a love- 
stricken maiden, named Hannah Baddely, finding 
that her affections were not returned by a young 
man to whom she had become fondly attached, 
and who, after gaining her heart, treated her with 
coldness and disdain, in a moment of deep despon- 
dency and despair, ascended the cliffs, and threw 
herself from the top of this rock in hope of de- 
stroying her life and miseries together. Her fall 
was, however, fortunately broken by some small 
trees which crew out of the crevices, and she fell 
into a sawpit, where she was found in an insen- 
sible state, and conveyed home. She gradually 
recovered, but the injuries she had received ren- 
dered her a cripple, and after about two years she 
| died. In the churchyard is a gravestone to her 
memory, and although the inscription is nearly 
obliterated, the villagers still point it out, and ap- 
pear to look with veneration on the spot where 
she lies, 
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“ Board” would probably be synonymous with 
Cc he que rs. 

I will not encroach on the space of “N, & Q.” 
by giving meanings to the signs in other counties, 
but leave them for correspondents in their own 
localities. ‘There are, however, one or two I may 
remark upon. 

“ Red Streak Tree.” The “red-streak 
variety of apple bearing a favourite and well- 
flavoured fruit. Herefordshire being a cider 
county, this is a very appropriate sign. 

“TIeanor Boat.” Heanor in Derbyshire is a 
market-town in the midst of, and principally 
supported by, the coal-field of that county, and 
the “ Heanor Boat” would be a canal boat by 
which the coal was conveyed to Leicester and 
other places. 

“ Loggerheads.” This sign is not very uncom- 
mon. It was formerly drawn as two ugly heads 
facing each other, and the inscription beneath 
“We be Loggerheads three,” meaning the two 
people represented and the one looking at and 
reading it! ‘There was formerly a sign of this 
kind in Derby. 

“Cock and Magpie.” The celebrated “ Revo- 
lution House” at Whittington in this county, in 
which the bringing over of William III. was con- 
cocted, was called the “ Cock and Pynot,” pynot 
being the provincial name for magpie. The old 
cottage has recently been pulled down, but the 
public-house adjoining still bears this name, “ Cock 
and Magpie.” 

* Quiet Woman.” This I apprehend would be 
the same as the “ Silent Woman,” an old painted 
sign which I recollect in Derby when I was a 
boy. It represented, most ungallantly, a woman 
with her head off, and implied that no woman 
could be quiet or silent “so long as she had a head 
on her shoulders!” Liewritynn Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Derby. 


”: 
is one 


“ Hunloke” 
Hunloke is or was one of the great families in the 
neighbourhood, Wingerworth Hall, about three 
miles from Chesterfield, having been purchased in 
the reign of Henry VIII. by Nicholas Hunloke. 
Sir Henry Hunloke, the sixth baronet, succeeded 
to it in 1816. Arms: “Azure a fesse between 
three tigers’ heads erased, or.” 

The “Clock Wheel” at Barlbro’ was probably 
adopted by a clockmaker; unless it be, what I 
have always taken it to be, St. Catherine's wheel. 

The “ Lover's Leap.” The rocks at Stoney Mid- 
dleton would be just the place to give rise to some 
legend connected with the suicidal le sap of a de- 
spairing lover. Such legends are current in 
various parts of the kingdom. In the Gazetleer 
of Derbyshire by Samuel Bagshaw, 1846, p. 509., 
the legend is given in full, how a love-stricken 


maiden, Baddeley by name, threw herself from one 
‘ 


at Chesterfield. The family of 
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of these rocks in 1760, and, strange to say, survi- 
ved the operation, and as may be supposed was 
completely cured of her hopeless passion. 

The “ Red Streak Tree” is a most appropriate 
sign in a cider county such as Herefordshire, and 
needs no explanation, unless your readers are not 
aware of the existence of the “ red-streak ” apple. 

“ Swan and Rushes” needs no explanation ; the 
“ Swan” is a common sign enough, the “rushes” 

r “ flags" introduced as a finish to the picture. 

The “Crooked Billet” is explained in Hone’s 
Table Book, i. 672., as having arisen from the 
landlord of a small ale-house on Penge Common 
having availed himself of one of the large trees 
then before the door to hang upon one of its 
lowest branches a crooked billet, which he set up 
instead of a sign. 

“ Letter A.” Corresponding to this there is in 
Paradise Square, Sheffield, the sign of “Q in the 
Corner.” 

The “ Four Crosses” in Stafford may be taken 
from the arms of the See of Lichfield. 

The “ Eagle and Serpent” is probably the cog- 
nizance of some noble family. 

The “ Mouth of the Nile” was probably first 
set up at the time of the battle of the Nile. 

See also 1* Series passim, but especially vol. ix. 

J. Eastwoop. 


” 


Your correspondent might find in almost every 
county a variety of tavern signs the meaning of 
which it is difficult to discover, and I would in- 
stance a noted hostelry, the “ Stewponey,” on the 
borders of the county of Stafford, and near Stour- 
bridge in Worcestershire, whose singular name 
has puzzled all local antiquaries. 

Some named by your correspondent are not 
difficult of solution, as the “ Hunloke ” Inn. 
“Cross Daggers” may, like “ Cross Foxes,” the 
arms of Sir Watkin Wynne, a common sign in 
Wales, represent some local family. 

“ Hundred House ” represents the place where 
the business of the Hundred was carried on: as in 
the Worcestershire Hundred of Doadingtree it 
still is at an inn with that sign. 

“Ruperra Arms,” Newport, from a seat of 
Lord Tredegar’s of that name; and “ Red Streak 
Tree” in Herefordshire, cider districts, is obvious. 

T. E. Winnineton. 


I hope to be able to throw a little light on some 
] ‘ 


| of the country tavern signs mentioned by your 


correspondent. 

“ Bishop Blaize” was Blasius, bishop and mar- 
tyr, A.p. 316. He was the patron saint of wool- 
combers, and this inn may have been originally 
patronised bv this craft. 

* Bay Childers,” and lower down “Filho da 
Puta,” were both celebrated race-horses. We also 
find the sign of * Bay Malton.” 
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“ Cross Daggers” were the emblems of St. Paul, 
in the same way as the “ Cross Keys” belonged 
to St. Peter. 

“Craven Heifer.” I have seen in farmhouse 
parlours an engraving of a celebrated prize animal 
of this name bred in the Craven district in York- 
shire. 

“ Soldier Dick” is, I believe, the hero of a po- 
pular ballad-song. 

“ TIundred House” probably refers to the divi- 
sion into hundreds, tythings, &e. ‘There perhaps 
the business of this division may have been trans- 
acted like “ Leeters,” which your correspondent 
had, I faney, rightly explained. 

“Peter's Finger” may have some connexion 
with “Peter's fanger” or jailer; in German a 
personage of some traditional prominence, or the 
Saint himself has been called “the jailer.” We 
find also the sign of the “ Widow's Son,” and the 
“Two Spies” of somewhat like character. 

“ Mortar and Pestle” is only remarkable for its 
inapplicability to a tavern. It may have been a 
chemist’s shop converted into a tavern with the 
old sign left, or have been the house of call of a 
fraternity of this description, as above under 
a Bishop Blaize.” 

The “ Hand of 


Lion,” and the 


Providence,” “ Samson and the 
Lion and Adder,” are all of reli- 
gious origin. Many signs of this sort survive to 
us from Puritan times. The last of these suggests 
the time of the siege of Newark from its being 
found in that town, and probably refers to the 
passage in Psalm xci. 13., “Thou shalt go upon 
the lion and adder.” The “ Lion and Lamb” is also 
found. 

“ Mopson Cross” may have been originally the 
“Lamb and Cross,” and the former may have 
been rudely drawn, and mistaken for a “ mops,” 


Germ., and perhaps old English, “a curly-coated | 


dog,” or, again, it may be the symbols of the pas- 
sion; the former referring to the sponge of vine- 
gar. 

I cannot explain the “ Struggling Man;" but 
there is, I believe, at Hampton Court the sign of 
the “* Widow's Struggle,” which is extraordinary 
enough, and has some affinity to it. 

The “ Eagle and Serp nt” are frequently asso- 
ciated in allegory and symbolic representation ; 
they are found together often on Greek coins. 

Local inquiry could ascertain whether the 
“ Mouth of the Nile” has not reference to Lord 
Nelson's victory, as naval heroes and their victo- 
ries are very favourite subjects of commemoration 
on tavern signs. 

I have ventured to subjoin the following list of 
remarkable signs, most of which are to be found in 
London and its immediate neighbourhood. I have 
endeavoured to class together those 
each other : — 


The “ Black Prince.” 
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| © Still and Star” 


resembling | 


a Bitch! ” 
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“ Flower of Kent.” 

“Crown and Anvil, “Crown and Two Chair- 
men.” 

* Gentleman and Porter.” 

“ George and Gate,” “ George 

“George and Thirteen Cantons, 
Thirteen Cantons.” 

“Swan and Hoop,” 
“ Swan and Sugar-loaf.” 

“ Green Man and Still,” “Green Man and Bell.” 

“Fish and Bell.” 

* Fox and Knot.” 

“ Magpie and Horseshoe,” “ Magpie and Punch- 
bowl,” “ Magpie and Stump,” “Ram and Magpie.” 
* (Old) Centurion.” 

* Bladebones.” 

“Blue Last.” 

“Cock and Neptune.’ 

* Stave Porters.” 

The “ Hart and Ton.” 

The “ Kings and Key.” 

I have endeavoured only to give in this list 
signs unnoticed before, as far as 1 can recollect. 
The explanation of many of these is sufliciently 
apparent, but many are obscure enough. In many 
cases the juxtaposition of two things is quite for- 
tuitous; very many find their way to sign-boards 
from the coats of former proprietors. 


and Guy.” 
" “Sun and 


“Swan and Horseshoe,” 


’ 


arms of 
Some of these combinations are curiously like 
each other: thus, the “ Bell and Mackerel,” and 
the “ Salmon and Ball ;” and, again the “ Salmon 
and Compasses.” Thus too the “Raven and Sun,” 
‘Sun and Falcon,” and “ Sun and Doves.” The 
“Dog and Style” may allude to the turnspit’s oc- 
cupation ; the “Goat in Boots” must refer to some 
fable ; the “ Goat and Star” may be zodiacal, or 
corrupted from “Jut und Starr,” as perhaps the 
from “Still und Starr.” The 
“Ram and Teazle” refers to the ram of Abra- 
ham caught in the thicket; the “King on 
Horseback” may be James I. or Charles I., who 
were fond of representing themselves mounted. 
Edward VI. also appears thus on his crown pieces. 
The “ Cat and Fiddle” may have some connexion 
with Catherine Fidele, the faithful saint ; perhaps 
the iyexplicable “Salutation and Cat” may have 
some solution of the kind. “ Whittington and his 
Cat” are commemorated by three signs in the 
east end of London; while “Grave Maurice” must 
refer to Graf Maurice of the Netherlands during 
the Thirty Years’ War, or perhaps to Maurice, 
the brother of Prince Rupert. M. L. Fopper. 


“ Filho da Puta.” This is a Portuguese vituper- 
ative, and if not used to commemorate some 
triumph of the celebrated race-horse so cailed, 
may have been adopted by a would-be witty oc- 
cupant, who altered his sign from a dog of some 
kind, to what every dog really is, viz. “a Son of 
U. O. N. 
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Poor Betis (2 S. ix. 364.)—The great Duke 
of Ormond married the only child of the Ear! 
Desmond. She was a ward of the Earl of Hol- 
land. Whilst the courtship was going on, the 
Duke was thrown a | 
Lady Jsabella Rich, both very young; the fre- 
‘ and the lady was sent to 
France to conceal the cons She was the 
} the (future) young Duchess; and 
ss managed, that she never 


quent result ensued, 
' juences, 
som friend of 
so well was the busin 
knew what had happened to her friend, nor was 
their society and intercourse ever subsequently 
interrupted, May not vod reference to “ Poor 
Belle” be some how connected with this story ! 
I have it somewhere relat > cannot find the 
book, and had hoped some prs reader might 
have recollected the anecdote 
I throw the above out more as a farther Query 
on the original matter than as an answer. 
W. H. L. 


1S. ix. 132. 405. 





Tue JupeGes’ Brack Cap (2 


454.)—The quotation given by your correspon- 
dent H. D’Avenery is not, I think, altogether to be 
depended upon. In the first place, clerks were 


forbidden to act as advocates in the common law 
courts so long ago as in the early part of Henry, 
IIL.’s reign, and very soon afterwards they ceased 
to exercise judicial functions in common law courts. 

In the second I lace, it is hardly to be conceived 
that by putting on upon rtain cap, 





iwion a Ce 


and so concealing the tonsure, ecclesiastical per- 
sons could be enabled for the time to disregard 
the canon which forbade their p ipation in 


causes of blood 

Spelman imagines that the serjeant’s coif—and 
we should not forget that judges of assize must, 
by 14 Edw. IIT. c. 115., be serjeants-at-law — was 
adopted in order to conceal the tonsure of those 
clerks who remained in the courts of law as ad- 
vocates, 

We know from the case of William de Bussay, 
1259, that at all events the 
that purpose. But, as it was habitually worn, and 
not merely assumed upon Te any inference 
to be drawn from the case of Bussay must fail 
when applied to the use of te judges’ black cap. 

Moreover, had ecclesiastical persons acting ju- 
| in the common ~ courts been enabled 
; suming the black cap to put themselves out 
of the reach of ecclesiastical censure, surely some 
such provision would have been made by which 
the ecclesias tical persons 7 our highest court of 
judicature might have ercised their judicial 
functions in matters of blo d. And yet there is 
not, I believe, any trace of 1 in the 
records of parl iam 

Further, in the case of Prynne’s sentence, would 
not Laud (whose antiquarian knowledg 
— have sheltered himself under such a prece- 
dent, had it existed, and assumed the cap, instead 


coif sometimes served 








' ° 
such a prov 1S! 


was not 


great deal into the society of 
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of vindicating himself by a pitiful quibble from 
the charge of uncanonically taking part in a cause 
affecting life and limb? W. C. 

Are not two caps hat and a cap usually 
used by the judges, — one a three-cornered cap 
or hat made of beaver, which they sometimes put 
upon their heads, and which they usually carry 
with them, and the other a cap made ef silk which 
they put on only on very solemn occasions? If 
this is so, how is the distinction to be accounted 
for ? S. O. 

Oxivers Anp Iletmstey (2™ S. ix. 434.) — 
Whatever date may be established for the tune 
* Helmsley,” it is quite certain that “Olivers” 
prec ded it: and could Mr. Olivers’ music sheets 
(in folio), wherein the tune originally appeared, 
be procured, it might at once set the matter out 
of all doubt. It is to be regretted that J. Wes- 
ley’s Sacred Harmony, ls 2mo. pp- 156. (in which 
the tune Olivers appears) is withewt date; it may, 
however, be inferred that the book was published 
between 1762—1770. 

The first appearance ol C. We sley’s “Lo! He 
comes with clouds descending,” was in 1758; 
and it is most probable that IT. Olivers was not 
far behind with the tune for it. Neither the tune 
nor hymn are in J. Wesley's Select Hymus with 
Tun S anne ed, 1761. 

I’. Olivers also composed a hymn on the Last 
Judgment, (“ Come immortal King of Glory”) be- 
fore the year 1759, in the same measure as C, 
Wesley's hymn on Christ’s second coming. 

Danie. SENGWICK. 

Sun Street, City. 

Maniroip W rivers (2™ §, ix. 444.) — Perhaps 
G. M. G. may find an answer to his Query in the 
question which I now suggest. What was the 
system of double writing invented by Sir William 
Petty for the exercise of and control over which 
he obtained exclusive privilege by letters | atent 
eranted March 16, 1647-8 ? 

Phe monopoly in his instrument, and liberty of 
using it, was assigned to him for a term of four- 
teen years, during which term no one might under 
a penalty of 1002. practise the art of double writ- 
ing by means of any instrument whatseever with- 
out having obtained a licence from him. The 
charge for the licence was five shillings ; the price 
of the instrument was half-a-crown. W.C. 

Tar Dressina (2™ S. ix. 345. 430.) — Tap 
dressing or well flowering is a custom derived 
from a period long anterior to the introduction 
of Christianity, although many regard it as a 
remnant of Roman Catholicism. Annual festivals 
lebrated at the fountain of Arethusa in 
. in honour of Diana, who was fabled to 
preside over its waters. The Fontinalia of the 
Romans were “solemn feasts about wells,” when 
it was customary to throw flowers upon streams, 


were c 
Syracus 
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and decorate wells with crowns of the same. 
Shaw, in his History of the Province of Moray, 
says that heathenish customs were practised among 
the people there, and cites as an instance that 
“they performed pilgrimages to wells, and built 
chapels in honour of their fountains.” The prac- 
tice of throwing flowers upon the Severn is a 
remnant ofthe ancient custom, and alluded to by 
Milton in his Comus thus : — 
“ The Shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her good deeds loud in rustic lays, 
And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils.” —v. 849. 
Dyer also, in his poem The Fleece, says : — 
“With light fantastic toe the nymphs 
Thither assembled, thither every swain ; 
And o’er the dimpled stream a thousand flowers, 
Pale lilies, roses, violets, and pinks, 
Mixed with the greens of burnet, mint and thyme, 
And trefvil, sprinkled with their sportive arms: 
Such custom holds along th’ irriguous vales 
From Wreakin’s brow to rocky Dolvoryn.” 

At the village of Tissington, near Ashborne in 
Derbyshire, the custom of well flowering was, and 
is probably still, observed on every anniversary of 
Holy Thursday. On this occasion the day is re- 
garded as a festival, the villagers array themselves 
in their best attire, and keep open house for their 
friends. All the wells in the place, which are five 
in number, are decorated with wreaths and gar- 
lands of newly-gathered flowers disposed in va- 
rious devices. Boards are sometimes used, cut 
into different forms, and then covered with moist 
clay, into which the stems of flowers are inserted 
to preserve their freshness, and they are so ar- 
ranged as to form a beautiful mosaic work. 
When thus adorned, the boards are so disposed 
at the springs that the water appears to issue 
from amidst beds of flowers. After service at 
church, where a sermon is preached, a procession 
is made, and the wells are visited in succession : 
the psalms for the day, the epistle and gospel are 
read, one at each well, and the whole concludes 
with a hymn, sung by the church singers, accom- 
yanied by a band of music. Rural sports and 
Poliday pastimes occupy the remainder of the day. 
(Vide Rhodes’ Peak Scenery, p. 315.; also Gent. 
Mag., Feb. 1794, vol. Ixiv. p. 115.; and Brand's 

*opular Antiq., vol. ii. p. 266., for other references 
to this custom of tap dressing.) 
R. Witerauam Fatconer, M.D. 

Bath. 


Norres on Buas (2 §, ix. 500.)—As this 
generally tabooed subjeet receives notice at your 
hands, allow me to hand you a Note supple- 
mentary to that of your correspondent Jaypee. 
What the ordinary English translation of the 
word Cimex was in the year 1635 will be evident 
from the English version of Pliny by Dr. Hol- 
land, published in that year. In the passage of 


| terror by night,” was certainly appropriate. 


Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib. xxix. cap. 4.), where he 
{ 


speaks of the Cimez as an antidote against the bite 
of serpents, and other poisons, the English render- 
ing is as follows :— 

“ As we may see for example in these punies or wall- 
lice (the most ilfavoured and filthy vermine of all other, 


and which we loth and abhor at the very naming of 


them), for naturally they are said to be adversative to 
the sting of all serpents,...... and folk ground their 
reason hereupon, because looke what day that Hens do 
eat a wal-louce, the same day there shall no aspis have 
pouer to kill them,” &c. 

So that the word punaise took its place, for a 
time at least, in the English language under the 
form of punie (or punaise, as both forms occur 
in Holland’s Pliny), but was afterwards dropped 
in favour of the term bug, which, as implying “a 
The 
exact passage is, in Matthews’ version (Day and 
Seres, 1549), “So that thou shalt not nede to be 
afrayed for any bugges by night.” X. 


2g 

ArmoriaAt Bearines (2% §S. ix. 484.)— 1. 
Fynderne (Cambridgeshire, Derbyshire, and Staf- 
fordshire), ar. a chev. (another engr.) between 
three crosses formée fitchée sa. Crest —an ox 
yoke, or. (From Burke’s General Armoury, 1860.) 
2. “ Sable, a cross flory arg.” I find Argent, a 
cross flory sable, borne by family name of Adling- 
ton, may be the difference reverse is occasioned 


by younger branch. R. J. F. 


Storm Grass (2°¢ S, ix. 343.) — The ingre- 
dients of the composition contained in the tube 
are two-and-a-half drms. of camphor, thirty-eight 
grs. of nitre, dissolved in nine drms. of water, 
seven drms. of rectified spirit, at a gentle heat. 
The tube is closed with a cross cap, not entirely 
excluding the air. — Beasley's Druggists’ Receipt 


Book. E. M. 


With reference to one-half of Exon’s inquiry, I 
think I can very well show that these instruments 
are not reliable in a scientific sense. At the re- 
freshment room of Shoreditch terminus of E. C. 
R. a few days ago I saw two of these (“storm”) 
glasses, both alike and of the same maker, one on 
either door-post with advertisement placards. I 
remarked to the head of the department that they 
were not much use, but he thought them capital 
inventions ; and when I showed that it appeared 
to be much more stormy on one side of the door 
than the other, everybody seemed to be much 
entertained with the remark. The little instru- 
ments were graduated with fine lines for obser- 
vations, and the difference of the two was a full 
inch. ‘This, I believe, proves their inutility, ac- 
cerding to their names, because although a little 
more draught at the door on one side than at the 
other might, by change of temperature, cause 
more of the solution in one glass than in the 
other to solidify, the weather must have remained 
the same. These glasses may give a rough indi- 
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cation of some atmospheric changes, and so will a 
long strip of a common seaweed hung up dry in a 
passage, but the nomenclature of a weather-gauge 
with the definition of a regular scale cannot be 
depended on—if for no other reason, because 
of the irregularity of the crystalline surface. I 
expect next time I go to Shoreditch to see only 
one of the “ glasses.” Esur ens. 


Domespay Boox (2" S. ix. 386.) — The trans- 
lation of the Exeter Domesday was mainly in the 
hands of Ralph Barnes, Esq., but the government 
gave 100/. to the late John Jones of Franklin, near 
Exeter, Esq., to correct the MS., which proved to 
be far from perfect. P. Hutcuinson. 


“ Kine’s PreroGative 1x Imrositions”™ (2°¢ 
S. x. 9.)—In your editorial reply to Epw. Yorx 
you state that the author of the argument on this 
subject, designated on the title-page as “a late 
learned Judge,” was Sir Henry Yelverton. Will 
you allow me to ask whether you have any other 
authority for speaking so decidedly than State 
Trials, vol. ii. p. 477., where it is called “ Mr. 
Yelverton’s Argument”? 

The reason of my inquiry is, that in your last 
volume, p. 382., to which you yourself refer, your 
correspondent S. R. GarpINeR asserts, upon ap- 
parently conclusive evidence, that the real author 
of the Argument was Sir James Whitelocke; and 
shows from a letter of Dudley Carleton - that 
Yelverton argued on the other side, and that his 
speech was “absolutely the worst” that was 
delivered on the occasion. 

Sir James Whitelocke died in 1632, and Sir 
Henry Yelverton in 1630; so that in 1641, the 
date of the first edition of the Argument, the title 
of “a late learned Judge” would apply to either. 
The second edition was published in 1658, when 
the name of Whitelocke was certainly more in- 
fluential than that of Yelverton; Bulstrode 
Whitelock, the son of Sir James, having been for 
many previous years First Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, and having been reappointed to the 
same place in January, 1658-9, and therefore very 
likely to have bad the compliment paid to him of 
a republication of his father's tract. 

Sir James Whitelocke’s Liber Famelicus has 
been published by the Camden Society, under the 
excellent editorship of Mr. Bruce, since the vo- 
lume of my Judges of England which contains 
the judge's life (vol. vi. p. 376.) ; and it confirms 
the suggestion which I ventured to make, that “ it 
was probably some freedom of language in which 
he indulged in Parliament that excited the king's 
displeasure,” and led to his temporary imprison- 
ment. He says (Liber Famelicus, p. 32.) that 
Sir Humfrey May informed him “ that the king 
had tuken offence at my actions in parliament, in 
maynteyning the cause of impositions so stiffly,” 
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and presaged the ill that afterwards befell him. 
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This, there can be little doubt, was the identical 
Argument so long attributed to Sir Henry Yel- 
verton. 

Mr. Garpiner may make*this more certain if 
he will kindly add to his extracts from the Sloane 
MS. an account of what he finds there of White- 
locke’s and of Yelverton’s speeches, similar to 
that which he has given of Lord Bacon's. 

Epwarp Foss. 

[ We have also received a communication from our able 
correspondent, Mr. 8. R. GArprner, relating to the au- 
thorship ef this work. Our authorities for attributing it 
to Sir Henry Yelverton were the following: Hargrave’s 
State Trials, xi. 52.; and his own copy of the work, with 
the name of “Judge Yelverton” written on the title- 
page; Cobbett’s State Trials, ii. 477.; Foss’s Judges of 
England, vi, 391. ; the Catalogues of the British Museum 
and the Bodleian; Watt’s Bibliotheca and Lowndes’s 
Manual. But on more carefully reading our correspon- 
dent’s statements (see “N, & Q.,” 2°¢ 5S. ix. 383.), we 
must confess that he has made out a case in favour of 
James Whitelock as the author of this celebrated produc- 
tion, and we have since discovered that his conjecture is 
confirmed by Mr. Thomason’s copy of the first edition, 
preserved among the Civil War Tracts in the British 
Museum, in which he has written the name of “ White- 
locke ” after the words “ A late learned Judge.”] 


Wuistite Tankarps (2™ §. ix. 484.) — There 
are more whistle-tankards in existence than F. T. 
appears to suppose. Mr. John Holmes, of Meth- 
ley, near Leeds, has a very fine old tankard of this 
description, which he was recently exhibiting at a 
public bazaar in our Town Hall. It is of earthen- 
ware, about eight inches in height, of rather nar- 
row circumference for its height, and is quaintly 
ribbed or waved in an embossed pattern. The 
whistle is at the foot of the pot, which is not 
generally unlike some of the pint-pots still in use 
in roadside public-houses. There is not, how- 
ever, any handle to Mr. Holmes’ curious tankard. 
If F. T. is desirous of farther information, a note 
addressed to Mr. Holmes, at the above address, 
will procure him all the necessary details. 

Grorce Tyas. 


Times Office, Leeds. 


F. T. does not seem to have adverted to the 
Notes, 2™ S. ii. 247., where a similar account is 
given of Mrs. Dixon's tankard ; and 2°¢ §. ii. 316., 
where it appears that Whistle Tankards are not of 
the extreme rarity he supposes. My brother, W. P. 
Rix, 8. North Street, Brighton, told me a few 
weeks ago that, in his avocation of a buyer and 
seller of antique plate, he had one then in his 
possession, as well as a Peg Tankard (1" S. vi. 
410.) ‘The connexion of these articles with the 
vulgar phrases “ whistle for it,” “wet your whis- 
tle,” “take you down a peg,” and “a peg too low,” 
is obvious. S. W. Rrx. 

Beccles. 

Ranpe Cotcrave (2™ §. x. 9.)—It is possible 
that your correspondents may not observe a state- 
ment, in an article “ Coqueliner,” p. 11. of the 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 


Vicissitudes of Fan Ry Sir 
(Longman. ) 
g curious subject of the Decline and Fall of 
Families, which he had undertaken to illustrate, far from 
exhausted by his first publicat and encouraged by 
the favour with which his Vicissitudes of Families had 
been received, Sir Bernard Burke has here produced a 
Second Series as full of varied and curious matter as the 
preceding. Speculating on the decadence of noble and 
wealthy families, Sie Bernard regards the law of attain- 
der as having in England, more than in any other coun- 
try of Europe, and 1 and overthrown the landed 
aristocracy; and he states that fatal has been the 
operation of this act, “that, of the twenty-five barons 
who were appointed to enforce the observance of Magna 
tharta, tl is not now in the He P a sing! 
male de This is the more startling when we 
find, as we may do, many instances where property is 
now held he direct representatives of those who held 
it when Dome —~ 4 was compiled. We cannot, with our 
into particulars of the volume, which ex- 
hibits that strange*combination of romance and reality 
which is sure to please the public. As critics must find 
fault, let us say we should like to have seen more fre- 
quent references and an Index. 

Hunting in the Himalaya, with Notices 
Countries from the Elephant Haunts of th 
the Bunchour Traces in Eternal Sn By R. H.W 
Dunlop, C.B. &c. llustrated by J. Wolf. (De ntley.) 

Mr. Dunlop and Mr. Bentley | ave much to answer for 
in sending forth to the public, at such a moment as the 
present, a volume calculated to allure our Riflemen—such 
of them at least as can afford it—to the novel and tempt- 
ing field opened for the exercise of their skillin a country 
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